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BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Treatise on the Law Relating to Electricity. By 
Simon G. Croswell. Boston : Little, Brown & Company, 
1895. 

The rapid growth of electricity as a factor in the commer- 
cial world has given rise to such a number of decisions and 
statutes, that there now exists in a more or less advanced stage 
of development a distinct branch of jurisprudence, which will 
be known as Electrical Law. 

There is, therefore, a demand among the profession for a 
work which shall set forth this branch of the law, in its present 
development, in a clear and concise manner, and in a form easy 
and convenient for reference by the active practitioner. 

Mr. Croswell's connection with various prominent electric 
companies has especially fitted him for this, by no means sim- 
ple, task, as his very excellent work will testify. 

The treatise contains about 700 pages of text and is divided 
into three books. Book I. is devoted to the subject of the 
Incorporation and Franchises of various electrical companies, 
including telegraph, telephone, electric light and electric rail- 
way companies. Book II. treats of the Construction and 
Maintenance of these companies, while Book III. discusses 
the operation of these companies under such headings as 
Discrimination, Duties, Measure of Damages and the like, and 
also contains a chapter on Taxation. 

A feature of the book is a very complete and comprehensive 
index of nearly 100 pages, which adds much to its utility and 
helps materially in the accomplishment of its purpose, which 
is said to be to relieve the profession in their arduous labors, 
in the matters of which the book treats. 

Edward Brooks, Jr. 



Anarchy or Government ? An Inquiry in Fundamental 
Politics. By William Mackintyre Salter. New York 
and Boston : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1895. 

The central idea of this little volume seems to be the incon- 
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sistency of modern society and government, in securing to its 
members, weak and strong, the equal protection of their lives 
and property, while leaving them, wise or foolish, skilful or 
unskilful, to get such reward, such compensation, for their 
labor as they can, unprotected and unrestrained by legal 
regulations. 

If it be the proper duty of government to prevent the strong 
from robbing and killing the weak, why is it not equally the 
proper duty of government to prevent the industrially capable, 
the intellectually strong, from compelling the industrially less 
capable to work for less than a just wage, a due reward for 
their labors ? 

The author handles the subject in a suggestive way that 
affords some food for thought, but his style is slovenly and 
little befitting the dignity of his theme. Indeed, the whole 
treatment is superficial, and, therefore, apart from the suggest- 
iveness alluded to, unsatisfactory. 

For example, we are told that the free play of the law of 
supply and demand as often works injustice as justice, that it 
is only by accident, if at all, that it works justly, in rewarding 
men for their industrial services — a remark worthy of con- 
sideration, if the author would follow it out logically, by telling 
us what the just reward of labor is, and how we are to know 
it. Thus he skims over the deep places of his subject, and 
leaves the real underlying difficulties unsolved. 

It might be very well said, how are we to know what the 
just reward of labor is, except by its actual reward ? or how 
are we to attach the idea of justice or injustice to the results 
of natural laws? The just reward of the tiller of the soil is 
the crop, large or small, which he reaps ; or if a storm destroy 
his crop, the just reward may be simply nothing at all. And 
would the author condemn the last reward, or want of reward, 
as unjust; and if so, on what ground? 

The truth is, the notion of justice or injustice, in the rewards 
of labor, has no place ; it is as incongruous as the applying of 
the notion of weight to music or thought; we have no stan- 
dard which is capable of measuring it. What reward labor is 
entitled to, can only be known by what it actually receives 
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And this is true not only of the primitive agricultural labor 
of the solitary farmer, but of the most complicated labor of 
modern industrial society. It is, of course, always competent 
to show that, by artificial regulations, one man takes the 
reward of another man's labor, and then the notion of justice 
does apply to the acts of such a man, as it does to all the acts 
of men, and forbid the taking. But the burden of proving 
that there is such a taking of the rewards of one man's labor 
by another is on the person asserting it. That burden is not 
met by simply showing that the rewards of a day's labor 
differ very largely among the various laborers, as the writer 
seems to assert (page 1 1 1). The labor of a leader of industry, 
like Carnegie, is worth more than the labor of one of his 
employees, and deserves a larger reward. His superior 
prowess, courage, intellect — whatever you please to call the 
qualities by which he succeeds — are worth more, because in 
a system of free industrial competition, unfettered by any 
laws except those against violence, they have earned him 
that larger reward, and this is the only test which we have 
it in our power to apply. 

In all probability, laboring alone as a farmer, Carnegie's 
superior ability would raise a crop of potatoes larger than that 
of his fellow-farmers. To deprive him of the excess of his 
crop, on the principle that the rewards of all labor should be 
the same, would not be justice, but gross injustice. 

It seems like fighting with shadows to soberly set down 
such commonplaces of political economy, but the author's 
book is our excuse. T. B. Stork. 



Hand-Book of the Law of Torts. By Edwin A. Jaggard, 
A.M., LL.B., Professor of the Law of Torts in the Law 
School of the University of Minnesota. (Hornbook Series.) 
Two Volumes. St. Paul : West Publishing Co. 1895. 

It is interesting to a Philadelphian to note that Professor 
Jaggard studied law in the office of the late E. Coppee 
Mitchell. The thoroughness of study which distinguished 



